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technical schools by a passing interest, and mere habit
might keep many of the students there after the interest
has flagged; but certain it is that no study can flourish
unless pursued with a professional object. "Few students
will be found to attend merely for the love of the different
branches of knowledge.
So it is with technical education; as it becomes more
and more a " bread and butter " requirement, so will it
flourish in all communities. For instance, in Germany
the polytechnics grant degrees, and on this account have
undoubtedly grown in popularity. In Prussia no examina-
tions take place unless certain specified rights, confer-
ring privileges either for future study or for admittance
to a certain career, result therefrom. It is a case of no
rights, no examinations. An Englishman entering Ger-
many for the first time is surprised to find that so many
people understand English. The reason is that English
is so necessary for their trade with England and America
that there is a certain profit to be obtained from acquiring
a knowledge of the language. Again, the exemption
from a portion of military service of those who have a
certain standard of education is of great benefit in urging
many to study. Perhaps it is well for all to remember
that examinations are not pleasant experiences, and a
student has little inclination towards them if he sees nothing
beyond. If in this country more public appointments
were offered to university and technical school men
possessing certain qualifications, then there would be a
very great impetus to study.
But at the same time it must be admitted that the
ladder by means of which a poor child can climb from
the elementary school to the university is much more
complete in this country than it is in Germany, since big
scholarships are practically unknown in the latter country,
and education divides the people into two rigid classes.
This question of the pursuit of education for profit is well
brought out in the quotation previously mentioned of a
German professor deploring the fact that England and
Paris were foremost in certain branches of chemistry.
The branches, he specified, were inorganic and analytical
chemistry. This is, no doubt, due to the large absorption